MYTHOLOGY

of mankind, without distinction of race, we cannot a prion
assume that the capacity for forming myths can be induced
or withheld according to ethnological categories. As the
physiology is the same for all mankind, so it is also with the
psychological functions, given the stimulus necessary for their
productions. And this stimulus acts upon mankind everywhere
alike. For it is clearly proved that the myth tells of the
operations of Nature and expresses the mode in which man,
perceives at the earliest stage of his intellectual life, these
operations and phenomena. These form the substance of the
Myth. Consequently wherever they act as attractions to the
youthful mind, the external conditions of the rise of
Mythology are present. Not unjustly therefore has a recent
psychologist spoken of "the universal presence and the
uniformity of myths." Undoubtedly, the direction of the myth
is determined by the relation of the natural phenomena
to mankind ; the myth will take one direction where man
greets the sun as a friendly element and another where
the sun meets him as a hostile power; and in the
rainless region the rain cannot act the same part in Mythology,
which it plays in the rainy parts of the earth. The manners
and usages of men must also exercise a modifying influence
on the subject and the direction of the Myth.

The same mighty power of imagination which, now
controlled and guided by scientific principles leads us to
discoveries and inventions, must in that dark antiquity have
run riot in mythologic fictions whereby the phenomena of
nature are explained. Knowing nothing whatever of phy-
sical forces, the men of primeval times interpreted the actions
of nature only by the analogy of their own actions. The
only force they knew was the force of will, of which they
were directly conscious* Accordingly, they imagined all
the outward world to be endowed with volition and to be
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